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dear Susan Emlen will be revived by the presence 
of her beloved uncle and aunt, and that you ail, 
who are capable of feeling the bond of Christian 
union and best fellowship strengthened, will be 
qualified to acknowledge that the great Head of 
the Church, who puts forth his own and goes be- 
fore them, is worthy to be trusted in and blessed 
forever.” 

Writing 11th mo. 1st to Martha Routh, then 
at N. York, she says: “I note with pleasure thy 
intention of spending some time this winter in and 
near our city, where, as heretofore, I have no doubt 
thou wilt find an open door, and be received as 
an ambassador for Christ. Ido believe, my dear, 
notwithstanding thou hadst some bitter cups to 
drink among us, thy circumspect walking and 
ee es gospel ia will be long stltuabinel haa 

In a letter to James Allinson, 10th mo. 5th, | ingly, and thy return to thiscity be truly accepta- 
1802, referring to the arrival of G. and 8. Dill-| ble to many more than thou hast been acquainted 
wyn, she says, “I have great joy in the prospect | with, besides myself and my B.C. Probably 
of our looking each other in the face once more | thy tent will be pitched in the old spot, (Samuel 
in mutability, and can now wait with patience, | Fisher’s,) a place in which such poor old erea- 
postponing a visit for the present, as some rest | tures as I, can use great freedom, and from whence 
among their tender relatives and numerous friends | the spirit of our dear sister S. Stephenson took its 
must be desirable. May the great Preserver of | flight from sorrow and suffering. I expect thou 
men, now and for ever worthy, be praised! I| hast heard of the return of dear G. and 8. Dill- 
expect we shall discover visible marks of age in| wyn, and Joseph and Beulah Sansom, and also 
each other, and I trust that we shall unitedly set | that dear Wm. Jackson and M. Jeffries have been 
up our Ebenezer together, on our own dear native | favoured with a safe though tedious passage of 38 
shore. I am quietly at anchor in Liberty Hall, | days to Liverpool, and that dear Richard Jordan 
not having even the pleasing prospect of a quiet | has arrived, all which calls for our united thank- 
return to our poor city, which by accounts is far | fulness to the great preserver of men. 
from safe—new cases occurring, and my little} Ourdevoted brethren, Wm. Savery and Thomas 
habitation in the neighbourhood of infection. I | Seattergood, with dear Sarah Harrison and divers 
have concluded to stay at Edgely tillthe inhabitants | other fellow labourers, have staid in the city 
of our court shall move back. T. Seattergood | through all the sickness. W. 5S. has been much 
paid us a pleasant visit. William Savery is well, | in it, visiting and administering to the poor of 
and much engaged about the sick and poor in his | all societies, our own especially. 8. Smith and 
neighbourhood. May the Father of mercies be | wife, with myself and many others, have been 
pleased in his own time to grant us a comfortable | most easy in leaving it, and have all, I believe, 
meeting in our North Meeting House again, and | been of more use than poor me, as 1 have been 
the desire of my heart whilst writing is, that I | kept very much confined to the poor little flock at 
and all of us may return with spirits clothed upon | Germantown, where the Lord on high has often 
with humility, gratitude and thankfulness to the | mercifully granted the needful supplies of heaven- 
great and blessed Author of all good. I salute | ly bread.” 
thee, dear James, asa fellow disciple, and crave thy} She returned to her hoime in Brooke's Court 
preservation and perseverance in the cause of} 11th mo. 5th, and notes her thankfulness in find- 
Trath and Salvation.” Referring a few days | ing the city “once more filled with its inhabitants 
later, in a letter to the same friend, to the arrival | in their usual health ; very few, compared with the 
of G. and 8 .Dillwyn, she says, “Oh how pleased | numbers formerly taken off by this dire disease, 
I should have been to join their party. I hope! having fallen victims under the present visitation.” 
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In a letter written 12th mo. 9th to Joseph Wil- 
liams of Dublin, she thus evinces her continued 
fervent love to the disciples, and her constant de- 
sire to know how the Master’s work sped in distant 
parts of the vineyard. 

“I wish to beaffectionately remembered to thy 
family, and to such of my friends in your city as 
keep their habitation in the blessed Truth; and 
that thou wouldst sometimes give me a few lines 
with what information thou mayest judge proper ; 
for poor and low and old as I am, I trust the pre- 
cious cause and testimony are as dear to me as 
ever, and therefore I cannot be indifferent to the 
many attempts that are being made to lay them 
waste, with you, and also in this land. I salute 
thee, dear Joseph, in gospel affection, and trust 
that thy bow may abide in strength, and the arms 
of thy hands be made strong by the hands of the 
mighty God of Jacob. 

“Our friend R. Jordan spent an afternoon with 
me lately ; he looks well every way. So also are 
all our dear friends who have visited your country. 
I hope innocent Joseph Cloud gets on with you 
safely. I almost long for David Sands’ release. 
If thou seest William Jackson, who is a dear bro- 
ther of mine; present him with my love. By a 
letter from dear Mary Jeffries, I find that she ar- 
rived safely at home, and is in the enjoyment of 
true peace.” “Tis pleasant,” she says to the 


same friend shortly afterward, “to converse, even 
in this way, with fellow travellers, who are fast 
sailing towards that better country where all sor- 


row, disappointment and pain will forever cease.” 

Karly in the spring of 1803, having suffered 
greatly from rheumatism and an attack of influ- 
enza, she notes, “‘I have never passed such a 
winter as this has been—yet withal have abun- 
dant proof that now in advanced age I am gently 
and tenderly dealt with.” On the same day she 
remarks, that if she were free from rheumatism, 
she might have something worse to bear. 

To Joseph Williams she writes3d mo. 7, 1803, 
“‘T perceive that a portion of sorrow and suffering 
is permitted, sufficient to keep alive thy soul’s 
desire after enjoyments pure and unchangeable. 
May we, dear friend, maintain the warfare, and 
retain holy confidence in the unconquerable Cap- 
tain of our Salvation, whose power is not only able 
to change our water into wine whilst here, but 
can graciously cause all things to work together 
for our good, both here and forever. * * * * * 
Our dear G. and 8. Dillwyn have dropped anchor 
in the quiet port of their dear Burlington since 
their return. We have exchanged some letters, 
but have not, as yet, met.”’ 

In the summer of 1803, her steadfast friend, 
the hostess of Edgely—a playmate of her in- 
fancy—wrote to R. J., offering her a home during 
the sickly season ; “‘on reading which,” says R. 
J., “my heart exclaimed with the apostle, ‘ who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ?’ Xe. 
May that peace of mind which has been attendant 


in all thy works and labour of love towards the | me. 
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Great Master, and for the comfort of some of his 
little ones, be increased by thy late sisterly offe; 
to accommodate even poor, unworthy me, once 
more, in the day of trouble. Iam under depres. 
sion on divers accounts; pray for me when thoy 
canst, that I may ‘approve myself unto God,’ jy 
the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, 
in this as well as other places, where I desire to 
be content with my allotment.” This invitation 
was not accepted, as she decided to take her tem- 
porary abode in the neighbourhood of Darby, 
whence she writes to K. Howell, Ninth month 
17th—“ To receive from under thy hand an ac- 
knowledgement—which my own heart has often 
been sensible of on thy account—that ‘the ines. 
timable blessing of divine aid and support’ was 
so richly thy experience, did, on opening the joint 
salutation of thyself and dear Elizabeth, sweetly 
contrite my spirit: fully believing that, as ‘ Mercy 
and Goodness have followed us all the days of 
our lives,’ so whilst we prefer a dwelling in the 
Lord’s house, or service, they will be continued 
to us FOREVER AND EVER.” And to her 
daughter, Elizabeth Howell, she writes on the 
same date—“ Ye are as epistles written on the 
tablet of my heart, and, in seasons of unmerited 
mercy and favour, ye are—as dear 8. R. Grubb 
said to me in a letter a little before her exit— 
‘interwoven in my solicitude for heavenly help.’ 
Keep mein your remembrance. The restoration 
of thy health is a fresh proof of the fatherly care 
of Him who is justly styled THe Lorp tnt 
HEALETH ; and the reward of thy late dedication 
will, I trust, stimulate to an increased surrender 
of soul to the further requirings of Him, who, 
‘as a father pitieth his children,’ doth pity those 
who love and fear him. My heart inclines to- 
wards the willing in Israel, and though I now am 
poor and sorrowful, my trust is in the Lord 
Almighty, and my mind is stayed upon his eternal 
arm of power, who, blessed be his name, hath 
done great things for me, and is worthy of the 
obedient acknowledgement of my whole life.” 

First month Ist, 1804. “I was,” she notes, 
“at our North Mecting, being the beginning of 
another year, and was enabled to express my 
thoughts thereon.” 

First month 15th. “ First day.—Had a good 
meeting this morning. The prevalent sense of 
my jnind is, a want of greater fitness to fill up 
my measure of duty to my great Lord and Master ; 
and more sanctification of body, soul and spint, 
to meet him with acceptance both here and for- 
ever.” 

‘Search, Lord, and purify my heart, 
And make it clean in every part, 


And when 'tis clean, Lord keep it so, 
For that is more than I can do.” 


“Third month 17th. After performance of 4 
church visit in the evening, went to J. Pember- 
ton’s to see dear Martha Routh, who reached the 
city about noon. T. Scattergood came home with 
Some of our young people went to sec 4 
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Lord is able to deliver them out of all their afflic- 
tions—may it be so, saith my poor soul.” 

“Third month 28th. Thomas Seattergood came 
and gave a more favourable account of William 
Savery, who, for some weeks past, appears in de- 
clining health, and has had a paralytic affection ; 
also symptoms of dropsy. The prospect of losing 
so valuable a member of our society, is a close 
trial to his near friends.” 

“Fourth month 14th. Seventh day.—The 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, began 
at 10 and again at 3; both were large and 
solid sittings. 15th. Both our meetings were 
very large—both houses full. Second day the 
16th. The Meeting for Business commenced 
and ended on the 20th, about 1} o'clock. All 
the meetings were large and much favoured.’’ 
“24th. M. Routh and M. Mifflin attended our 
Monthly Meeting. Six couples passed.” 

About this time are noted many visits to the 
sick, freqently in association with Martha Routh ; 
also memoranda of the death of many of her ac- 
quaintances ; and of visits received from her 
friends, the catalogue of whom presents a noble 
array of individuals, whose qualities and Christian 
graces would have ennobled any age or country. 
Whilst, for the sake of brevity, we have, in omit- 
ting these, omitted a very considerable portion of 
her diaries ; we have been touched in the contem- 
plation of the train of redeemed ones, who doubt- 
less have “ through faith, obtained the resurree- 
tion, and eternal holy life,’ and been merged in 
the “innumerable company” to whom we are 
assured that the subject of these memoirs has 
also been joined. 

Richard Routh and Jesse Kersey being about 
to embark for England, R. J. went with Martha 
Routh and several friends to visit the ship on the 
30th of Fifth month, on which day she notes— 
“John and Ann Warder, intending for Newport 
Yearly Meeting, kindly offered me a seat in their 
carriage, which, for a time, looked pleasant ; but 
this prospect having clouded over, I informed 
Ann that I had quite given it up, at which she 
was much affected, having been pleased with the 
idea of my company.” 

(To be continued.) 


whale which was exhibited up town, about two- 
thirds grown, 33 feet in length, and 18 feet in 
eee t 

This whale was seen floundering on the shores 
of the Delaware, by two men who were plough- 
ing near Chester. They loosed their oxen from 
the plow, and drew the whale beyond the reach 
of the tide. The news soon reached Philadelphia. 
Thomas Prior purchased it at a price which the 
men considered liberal, and brought it up to Ken- 
sington, where it was exhibited ; the mouth being 
kept open by a tackle, and a high backed arm 
chair placed within for visitors, which seat some of 
our gentle readers will remember having occupied. 

Third month 27th, she mentions “the passing 
of five couples” at the Northern Monthly Meet- 
ing; and some leaving the meeting in an irregular 
manner, she suitably noticed the disorder, “and 
such as staid quietly were encouraged.” Martha 
Routh gave in a certificate from New Bedford, 
and R. J. accompanied her to the men’s meeting, 
“where she had some lively and edifying service.” 
« Last Second day four weeks,” she adds, “ both 
Samuel Smith and myself were so dipped in near 
sympathy with our friends in England, that we 
were constrained to mention it to our morning 
meeting of ministers and elders ; and we are still 
anxious about them, under a belief that they, 
with the nation, are in deep suffering.* But the 
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*1 do not discover any allusions from which we can 
certainly decide to what circumstance she refers; or 
whether there were then any unusual trials to which 
Friends in England were exposed, except such as 
might be apprehended from the condition of public 
affairs ; but as she speaks of the nation being in suffer- 
ing, we may reasonably infer that her sensitive mind, 
as well as that of Samuel Smith, was deeply pained 
with the calamities then impending over the British 
nation. After the English and French had passed a 
number of years in wasting the strength of each other, 
they formed a treaty of peace in 1801. But this short- 
lived pacification was broken in 1803, by the pride and 
ambition of their rulers. Napoleon Buonaparte, who 
held the chief power in France, had openly declared 
to the British minister, Whitworth, that in case hos- 
tilities were renewed, he was determined to make a 
descent in person on the English coast. Hostilities 
were renewed some months before this letter was writ- 
ten, and numerous armaments were stationed in the 
ports of the continent, which lie opposite to the island. 
This cireumstarce naturally excited unusual alarm, 
and unavoidably produced much solicitude among J State 
Friends, lest under these trying emergencies their tes- The genuine beauty of Christianity has been 
timony against war should not be faithfully maintained; _ much obscured by the frivolous contests and in- 


or that considerable suffering might be experienced in | See wrnhaeton «i. Tie 
supporting it. 5 temperate zeal of its votaries.—Dillwyn. 


sss ST 








Never since the days of William of Normandy, had |} ———————- 
the people of England been subjected to the miseries | of having the fields over which she had passed a few 
of a hostile invasion, undef a foreign leader. And | years before with her message of ce on earth and 
the consequences of that invasion were not forgotten in good will to man, overspread with the desolating le- 
the time of George the Third. The injury to be appre- gions of France, and exposed to all the horrors of an 





bended in 1804, from an inundation of foreign invaders, 
was incomparably greater than it could be in 1066. 
For the property which was liable to be plundered or 
destroyed, in the beginning of the nineteenth ammeene 
Within the limits of a single parish, was probably 
greater than could be found in the Island, when Wil- 
liam landed his Norman host on the coast of Sussex. 
Toa mind like that of Rebecea Jones, the prospect 


invasion, such as has turned some of the fairest por- 
tions of continental Europe into a desert, must have 
been painful in the extreme. Her pious reflection, 
that the Lord was able to deliver them from all their 
affliction, is fully proved by events to have been en- 
tirely just. And it was cause of thankfulness to the 


| great Disposer of events, that so great a calamity was 


not permitted to fall on the English nation.—Ep., 
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DR. BOWRING ON PEACE. Similar and equally satisfactory results are 
shown by a comparison of our exports in 1814, 
with those of 1845. The official value which re. 
presents the quantities was, in 1814, £34,207 253. 
in 1845, £150,870,986, being an increase of 
more than 470 per cent.; while the real yalye 
which in 1814 was £45,494,219, in 1845 amount. 
ed to £60,111,084; being an augmentation of 
about 33 per cent. And these figures show a 
most interesting fact in the extraordinary evidence 
they afford of the improved state of our manufac. 
tures: for as the increased amount, estimated jn 
quantity, exceded 116 millions in 1845 over 1814, 
the increased amount, estimated in value, only ex- 
ceeded by about 15 millions; that is to say, the 
British nation furnished to other countries, for the 
same money, nearly four times the amount of 
goods it had given in 1814. 

Such has been the enormous extension of our 
foreign commerce, under the auspices of a peace, 
which, heaven be praised! has lasted nearly the 
length of a generation of man. But that exten- 
sion is trifling, compared to the increase of the 
home trade, during the same period. The acti- 
vity of our intercourse with foreign lands, seems 
to stimulate activity in all our domestic relations; 
and it is one of the most delightful results of that 
universal brotherhood which grows out of com- 
mercial liberty, that far from weakening, it 
strengthens all that is excellent in the bonds of 
fellow-citizenship ; and, while allying us with re- 
mote nations, unites us in more intimate connex- 
ion with our own. Of the progress of manufac- 
turing industry we have striking evidence, which 
ever way we turn. Iam now writing in a spot, 
whose name is not to be found in any map of 
Great Britain, and whose inhabitants, at the close 
of the war, did not amount to twohundred. One 
single establishment in it, at this moment, employs 
a thousand hands, who, with their dependant fami- 
lies, represent a population of three or four thou- 
sand, and nearly double that number inhabit the 
valley. They have all settled there within the 
last twenty years, invited by that demand for la- 
bour which increased consumption has caused. 
And there are multitudes of localities now swarm- 
ing with human beings, which, at the end of th: 
war, were barren and desolate wastes. 

Arts.—To speak of the progress of the manu- 
facturing arts, under the benignant influence of 
peace, is to open another field of limitless inquiry; 
that progress may be traced in every department, 
and followed out in the augmented enjoyments 0! 
every civilized being. In the improved construc- 
tion of our dwellings—in better arrangements 
for light, and warmth, and air—in whatever }s 
useful, and whatever is ornamental, evidence will 
be found, that the pacific character of the times 
is promoting human felicity. During the war the 
inferiority of many of our manufactures to those 
of France, was recognized by all unbiassed judges. 
In the perfection and distribution of colours, in 
harmony of arrangement, or gracefulness and beauty 























[Concluded from page 524. } 


Navigation.—How often has it been asserted, 
that a maritime nation like ours flourishes most 
in the time of war; that ‘“‘ the Sovereign of the 
seas,”’ can then best exercise her authority in dic- 
tating laws both naval and commercial to the 
world. Now what was the state of our shipping, 
when we brought the war with France to a fri- 
umphant issue? In 1814, 1,779,632 tons of 
shipping were employed in the import trade of 
Great Britain. In 1844, the tonnage employed 
was 5,049,600, being an increase of 3,269,968 
tons. In our outward trade, there were employed 
in 1814, 1,730,808 tons; in 1844, 5,297,168 
tons, being an increase of 3,566,360 tons; so that 
upon the import and export trade of Great Britain 
taken together, the increase amounts to 6,836,328 
tons, or an augmentation of 194 per cent; i. e., 
our shipping has nearly been trebled in a period 
of 30 years of peace. 

Commerce.—Nor are other commercial statis- 
tics less interesting and instructive. Our trade 
antecedent to the year 1814, was an object of en- 
vy and jealousy to the continental nations. We 
had the character of sacrificing everything to our 
“ shopkeeping” interests—of engaging and perse- 
severing in war with no higher end than the crea- 
tion and preservation of a huge commercial mono- 
poly. Our merchants conspired to subjugate the 
world to their rapacity, and our government was 
but too happy to aid them in their grasping 
schemes. Well! but if such were the errors either 
of merchants or ministers, they sadly miscalculated. 
It is not war, but peace, that has most developed 
our commercial resources, which has most ex- 
tended the sphere, and stimulated the acti- 
vity of trading enterprise. In 1814, the offi- 
cial value of our imports from foreign countries 
was £33,755, 264; in 1845, it was £85,281,958; 
being an augmentation of £51,526,694, or more 
than 170 per cent. Nor let it be forgotten that 
these 85 millions sterling, represent the produce 
of foreign lands, all imported for the enjoyment of 
the community by consumption, or for the pur- 

oses of profitable reproduction in manufactures. 
These 85 millions exhibit the contribution of every 
climate and soil of the wide world to our daily, 
our hourly comforts and luxuries ; articles either 
not produced at home, or produced of better quali- 
ty and lower price abroad. From the lowest hovel 
to the loftiest palace, from the most homely meal 
of the peasant, to the most luxurious repast of the 
prince, tributes are brought from remote regions. 
The cheapest garments of the meanest, the cost- 
liest robes of the mightiest, are alike provided by 
our commercial activity. And even more impor- 
tant than the supplies which are consumed, whe- 
ther in food or clothing, or other enjoyments, is 
that influx of raw material which feeds our manu- 
factures, and gives employment to industrious 
millions, 
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of form, our neighbours undoubtedly far excelled 
us. But peace has brought their superiority home 
tous. A gradual and growing improvement has 
become apparent here. Our articles of silver, 
pronze, and other metals represent a purer and 
more cultivated taste; the hue and patterns of 
our tissues—silk, cotton and woollen—have un- 
dergone & thorough revolution, and exhibit evi- 
dence of rapid progress towards perfection. A 
more elevated standard of art and science, becomes 

nerally recognized. Even in our streets, the 
sent =a vulgar ballads, which, half a century 
ago, satisfied and delighted the populace, have 
been supplanted by music worthy of the orchestra, 
and songs which severe criticism need not despise. 
Itinerant art, instead of distributing the rude and 
shapeless images which ornamented our cottages 
in the last generation, now makes the works of 
Chantrey, or Canova, or Thorwaldsen, accessible 
for a few pence, to the multitude, and finds the 
multitude able and willing to appreciate the works 
of exalted genius. Then, again, the public taste 
has been greatly advanced by the application of steel 
engraving to the production of innumerable beauti- 
ful pictures—so cheap—so varied—not to speak 
of illustrated volumes, and magazines, and news- 
papers. These, too, are among the triumphs, the 
great, the enduring triumphs, of Peace. 

Population and Pauperism.—And while the 
population of Great Britain has increased in a ra- 
tio of 50 per cent., from 1811 to 1841, it having 
been 12,596,803, in the former, and 18,720,394 
in the latter period, the diminution of pauperism 
is not less striking. The amount of poor rates 
paid in 1811, was £6,656,105, being equal to 
13s. 1d. per head on the whole population, while 
in 1841, the amount was £4,911,498, represent- 
ing 6s. 2d. per head, being less than half the 
contribution 30 years before. Nor can it be con- 
tended that the state of the population is worse 
than at the former period, or that there has been 
any growing indisposition to relieve well-ascer- 
tained distress.—.Advocate of Peuce. 





THIRTY SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF FRIENDS’ 
ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


In conformity with the direction of the Con- 
tributors, the following account of the Institution 
for the past year is published. 

There were fifty five patients under care on the 
Ist of Third month, 1848; since which time 
thirty eight have been admitted, making the 
whole number under care ninety three. Of these, 
forty one have been ay me and five have 
died. Of the patients discharged, twenty five 
Were restored, six improved, and ten without 
material improvement. The number remaining 
in the House on the 1st instant, was forty seven, 
of whom six are considered restored, seven im- 
proved, and thirty four stationary; many of the 





latter class being cases of imbecility or chronic 
insanity, towards which the benefits of the In- 
stitution are necessarily limited, in most instances, 
to providing the kind and vigilant care required 
for their comfort. 

The Treasurer’s Report shows a balance in his 
hand&, on the Ist instant, of $283 31, on general 
account, and an unexpended balance of Beulah 
Sansom’s legacy, of $110 33. 

From the Report of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, it appears there have been paid the past 
year ;— 

For Salaries and Wages, — - : 
Farm and Family expenses, - 
Medical Department,  - - 


$4,645 11 
6,951 33 
1,296 29 


Incidental expenses, - - 122 88 
Annuities, - - - : 324 76 
Total, $13,340 87 


In the same period, the amount charged for the 
board of patients, Xc.,is $12,183; and there 
has been received, interest and ground rents, 
amounting to $788 79, and the proceeds of a 
legacy, of our late friend Margaret Smith, $101, 
making a total of $13,072 79, resulting in a 
deficiency of $267 58. 

The products of the farm have been as follows: 
87 bushels of wheat, 75 bushels of corn, 448 
bushels of potatoes, 38 two-horse loads of hay, an 
abundant supply of cream and milk, as well as a 

rt of the butter used in the family, and 14 
a and 10 calves, the former weighing 3,393 
pounds. The garden has furnished a plentiful 
supply of the best vegetables. 

In several States, provision to some extent for 
this unhappy class has been recently made, and 
in others, measures for their relief are in progress. 
Some of the Institutions, which of late years have 
been founded by State munificence or private 
philanthropy, are so aided or endowed, as to be 
able to take a portion of their patients at very 
low rates; thus enabling persons in limited cir- 
cumstances to enjoy their advantages. We re- 
gard the ability to take patients, whose circum- 
stances may require it, at a low rate, as an ex- 
ceedingly desirable object. And we once more 
appeal to those whom a beneficent Providence has 
blessed with the means, to aid us in effecting it. 
It would be especially gratifying to be able to 
place the benefits of the Asylum, within reach’of 
the more distant members of our own religious 
Society, to whom our lowest charge, notwithstand- 
ing it is very moderate, and below the actual cost, 
when added to the expense of conveying the 
patient to the Institution, too often forms a serious 
obstacle. . 

The hope expressed in former Reports, is still 
entertained, that benevolent individuals in making 
their wills, and settling their estates, will re- 
member this Institution with liberal feelings. 

The farm and extensive garden, furnish highly 
salutary exercise and employment to a number of 


the men, whose previous habits have qualified , 
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them for enjoying such labour; while the library, 
work-shop, and other sources of recreation and 
amusement, provide for the wants of others. 
Riding abroad frequently in fine weather, under 
the care of suitable persons, is found advantageous, 
and is enjoyed by all the patients whose situation 
renders it desirable. 

The schools have been continued on each side 
of the house, and have been found especially 
useful; and the lapse of several years since their 
first introduction in this Institution, has only 
served to strengthen our views as to the decided 
advantage resulting from this, among the many 
other moral means, which from time to time have 
been introduced in our Asylum to occupy the 
time, interest the feelings, and divert the minds of 
the paticnts. 

We deem it proper again to call the attention 
of the relatives and friends of the insane, to the 
propriety of placing the afflicted objects of their 
sympathy in some establishment especially adapted 
to the treatment and cure of the disease soon after 
it makes its appearance; humanity and sound 
economy alike clearly indicating such a course. 
We would also extend a caution against prema- 
ture removals, while the patients are perhaps 
only in course of recovery, and peculiarly liable 
to a relapse. 

To those having charge of persons afflicted with 
insanity, and requiring the care of an Asylum, we 
would suggest, that the quiet and rural situation 
of this Institution in a healthy neighbourhood, 
the comparatively small number of patients, which 
renders it easier to bring each case under the 
frequent notice of the Superintendent and Phy- 
sician, the opportunities of exercise and recreation 
afforded on the extensive premises, and the ad- 
vantages of experienced Medical skill enlisted in 
its service, present strong claims for their favour- 
able consideration. 

Puttapetruia, Third month, 1849. 


Extract from the Physicians’ Report. 

Among the most important objects to be pro- 
vided for in such Institutions as ours, is a system 
of ventilation, by means of which the air in the 
interior of the building can be kept pure. By 
having a single range of rooms opening into a 
spacious corridor, with large windows in its whole 
length, the founders of this Asylum adopted the 
best plan, as far as the form of a building can 
avail, for securing proper ventilation ; and in the 
part of the building thus constructed, by having 
the windows open a short time daily, a wholesome 
atmosphere can be preserved. In the lodges, how- 
ever, where in order to prevent the extension of the 
sound made by noisy patients, there are no windows 
on the side next the main building, ventilation by 
this means is out of the question, and some mode 
for getting rid of the impure air has been much 
hinted. The following plan for a forced venti- 
lation of these portions of the building has ac- 


cordingly been adopted. Flues, four and a half! 
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by nine inches, were made in the partition walls, 
between the apartments, having grated openings 
into the rooms near to the floor, on the side Op- 
posite to that in which the heated air is admitted, 
These flues passing down into the basement, unite 
together and discharge the foul air at the mouth 
of one of the furnaces, used for heating these 
parts of the building—so that the whole of the 
air required to feed the fire and supply the draft 
of the chimney, is obtained through these flues 
from the rooms above. The abstraction of the air 
from near the floor, together with the admission 
of that which is fresh and properly heated, at the 
ceiling on the opposite side of the room, insures 
a constant change in the atmosphere, as well as 
an equal diffusion of warmth through the room; 
and the plan has succeeded quite satisfactorily, in 
the parts of the building to which it has been 
applied. The ventilation goes on at all periods 
of the day and night. 

The plan pursued in the treatment of the 
patients who have been under our care during the 
past year, has, beside the necessary use of medi- 
cine proper, kept in requisition all the varied 
moral means of improvement, by securing occu- 
pation and amusement, which we have so fully 
described in previous Reports. Daily labour on 
the farm or grounds, for those among the men, 
who can be induced to engage therein—exercise 
by walking, and amusements requiring physical 
exertion, for those whose previous habits may have 
been such, as to render labour irksome to them; 
amusements within doors, to fill up the time, 
which would, without them,'be passed in idleness 
and listlessness ; employment for the mind of all 
classes of patients in the schools,—together with 
lectures,—books and the other appurtenances of 
the library—these are the principal features of 
the system of treatment which has been carried 
out. 

The experience of the past year, has confirmed 
the opinion which has been before expressed, of 
the great utility of mental occupation, as well as 
bodily labour, in the curative treatment of the 
Insane ; and also its great importance In pro- 
moting the comfort and well being, of those who 
are incurable. It is not to be expected, that the 
latter class should be capable of making much ad- 
vance in learning, though their mental powers are 
certainly strengthened, and more developed, by 
being brought into use, and stimulated by exer- 
cise ; but, independent of this, important benefits 
result to them, from the efforts made to interest 
and employ their minds, inasmuch as they soon 
begin properly to appreciate the care and attention 
required to instruct them, and manifest their 
willingness to repay it, by increased correctness 
of deportment. This class is one which must 
always constitute a considerable portion of the 
inmates of institutions provided for the insane, 
and a great responsibility rests upon those 0 
whose oversight they are entrusted, involving the 
duty of providing and carrying into execution 
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every means caleulated to lighten their affliction, 
and to secure the varied sources of enjoyment, 
which shall enable them to pass in cheerful con- 
tentment the time, whether longer or shorter, 
during which their existence may be prolonged. 
The favourable result of our efforts for the 
improvement of those under care, during the past 
year, has been materially promoted by the efficient 
co-operation of those connected with the Institu- 
tion: and it is cause for gratitude, that the 
blessing of Divine Providence has so far rested 
upon our united labours. 
CHARLES Evans, 
Visiting Physician. 
JosHuA H. WorruHinaton, 
Resident Physician. 
Philadelphia, Third month 1st, 1849. 





PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUC- 


TION OF THE BLIND. 


Among the many useful institutions which 
give an enviable clraracter to our city—whose 
operations are the source and cause of perennial 
good—we may give a place among the foremost 
to the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind. It came into existence about 
twelve years ago, and since that period has gather- 


ed within its walls hundreds upon hundreds of 


those stricken with irremediable blindness, as its 
benevolent purpose has been to make amends to 
them for the loss which want of vision imposes, 
by giving to the intellect its proper cultivation, 
and the means of rational enjoyment—to train 
them to perform in darkness various duties re- 
quiring skill and practice—to furnish them with 
means of gaining a livelihood, and to send them 
forth into the community again ready to act a 
creditable part, and to maintain their self-depend- 
ence. 

Few can know how numerous are the difficul- 
ties of educating those who have “ reason at one 
entrance quite shut out,” and, above all, when 
that entrance is the portal of vision. It is only 
by sharpening and amplifying other senses that 
these difficulties can be overcome, and especially 
by giving to the touch a sensitiveness which is 
marvellous, and to memory a strength, such as few 
seeing persons ever attain to. It demands patient 
and prolonged direction ; careful and earnest in- 
quiry into the mental capacity of the student ; and 
the adoption of every means that may be pressed 
into service, to smooth the path in which the blind 
must tread in their slow way to knowledge. 
Twelve years of practice in this duty have made 
the teachers, who have charge of the pupils, ex- 
pert in their duty ; and the results are wonderful. 

We spent two hours very pleasantly and profit- 
ably at the Institution on Saturday last, listening 
to the exercises of the pupils, inspecting their 
productions, viewing the workshops, study rooms 
and play grounds, and found in all, and through 
all, that the spirit of order, guided by knowledge 








of wants gained by experience, prevailed. All 
that could minister to ample comfort was to be 
seen; and yet a quiet simplicity pervaded the 
whole, eminently beautiful in an Institution of 
this character. The buildings occupy quite a 
large space, and are roomy and airy, and the play 
grounds attached very spacious; those for the 
males being strictly separated from those assigned 
to the females. 

During our stay we visited the principal public 
rooms and examined the various means which 
ingenuity has supplied for compensating the defi- 
ciencies under which the blind labour; but we 
found, throughout all, that mechanical inventions 
were but subsidiary elements in the system of edu- 
cation pursued. It is the direct communication 
of mind with mind that is most relied on; and 
the sharpened senses of the blind enable them to 
be educated through spoken words, with far 
greater rapidity than can be secured by any other 
mode. Some of the mechanical expedients, espe- 
cially one for cyphering, were curious; but, we 
understood, they are used only when there is no 
other way of communicating instruction. Theo- 
rems in geometry are taught by means of pierced 
diagrams ; or rather, by tracing out the lines of 
the proposition by small holes, over which the 
blind pass their fingers—a new, simple, and most 
efficient mode brought into practice by Mr. Thos. 
S. Martin, the principal teacher, to whose services 
in its behalf the Institution is much indebted. 
We have already spoken of his admirable inven- 
tion for the purpose of enabling blind persons to 
write with facility and correctness; and we are 
glad to know that energetic measures have been 
taken to make it widely useful. 

The mental power exhibited by the pupils con- 

stitutes the most astonishing as well as gratifying 
result, to us, of the system pursued. Propositions 
of the most involved and complex character, de- 
livered verbally by the teacher, and demanding an 
extraordinary tenacity of memory, are solved by 
the pupils with an ease and certainty as great as 
ever a mathematician, with the helping agents of 
sight, pencil, and slate, had occasion to pride 
himself upon. 
A young blind girl having been called on to 
read, took up one of the raised letter volumes be- 
longing to the Library, and passing her forefinger 
rapidly over the words, read so clearly, rapidly, 
and with such correct enunciation, a passage, 
that we could scarcely believe it possible that 
light dwelt not in her eyes, and that the sensitive 
touch was the only medium of communication be- 
tween her mind and the printed words. 

Indeed, to a casual observer, there is little to 
indicate the affliction under which the pupils 
labour. Light-hearted and contented, they make 
in their darkness a sunlight of happiness, which 
needs not the aid of the visual faculty to heighten it. 

The Institution is an honour to Philadelphia. 
It began in a spirit of benevolence, and its path 
is traced by lovely flowers, which have sprung up 
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where it has passed. It has silently ministered 
to those who sorely need good offices, and every 
cultured mind which has gone from its walls forms 
the best proclamation and evidence of its high 
order of usefulness. We trust it may long con- 
tinue to be the means of solid and inestimable 
benefit, and that it may be strengthened and sus- 
tained throughout the coming years. 
NV. Amer. and U. 8. Gaz. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 12, 1849, 





In the 31st number of this volume, an extract 
was introduced, from the Tablet, exposing the un- 
fairness of the charges recently made in a popular 
work on the part taken by William Penn in the 
controversy between James II. and the Fellows of 
Magdalen College. By a late letter from a Friend 
in England, it appears that the Editor of the Tablet, 
though now professing the Roman Catholic faith, was 
brought up in our society, which probably increased 
his interest in the character of W. Penn; and that, 
some years ago, he addressed to Friends a small 
pamphlet, in which he described, and endeavoured 
to explain the grounds of his change of sentiment ; 
and expressed his thankfulness for having been 
brought up in a more spiritual body, than any other, 
the Romanists themselves excepted. It is not our 
business to decide in what way he could arrive at 
the conclusion, that the Romanists were a more 
spiritual body than the one in which he was eduv- 
cated. But it appears that he has in some way 
embraced more spiritual views than are usually at- 
tributed to the professors of the Roman Catholic 
faith; and a bookseller of that persuasion, asserts 
that he is, in his periodical, instilling Quaker doc- 
trines among his readers. While we can regard the 
abandonment of the profession, in which this editor 
was educated, and the adoption of one so clouded 
with superstitious appendages, as that of popery, in 
no other light than a delusion, it is still interesting 
to reflect upon the possibility, that the doctrines of 
the gospel, less obscured by human traditions, 
may in this manner be offered to numerous readers, 
who would consider the perusal of a religious essay, 
from the pen of a reputed Quaker, as a dangerous 
measure. Though we must be apprehensive, that 
the man himself has suffered a loss, by the change 
of his profession, yet if those whom he has joined, 
should receive, through his means, a greater illu- 
mination, we may so far rejoice for their sakes. 
The genuine philanthropist must desire the admis- 
sion of Christian doctrine, in its purity and spiritu- 
ality, through whatever channel it may be com- 
municated. 


Tue Menomonie Inpians.—We understand that 
a treaty, made in the autumn of last year, with the 
Menomonie Indians, residing in the vicinity oj 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, contains a clause which 
provides for the distribution of forty thousand do}. 
lars, among those of the mixed breed, connected 
with these people ; and the distribution is to be 
made to such persons of the mixed blood, and jp 
such proportion to each, as the chiefs in council. 
and a commissioner to be appointed by the Presi. 
dent of the United States, shall designate and de. 
termine. As the sums to be paid, and the indi- 
viduals who are to receive them, must be deter. 
mined by the chiefs, jointly with the commissioner, 
the latter will necessarily have a negative on al! 
these distributions. This renders the duty of 
this officer a delicate and responsible one, not 
only demanding impartiality in regard to his own 
acts, but firmness and decision to prevent the at- 
tachments or antipathies which may very possibly 
appear among the chiefs, from exercising an inju- 
rious influence. 

The execution of this treaty falls within the de- 
partment of the Secretary of the Interior ; but in the 
absence of that officer from the seat of government, 
the charge rested with the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, our late fellow citizen, W .M. Meredith, by 
whom the initiatory steps were taken. Knowing 
that the Society of Friends have taken a prominent 
place among the advocates of the native tribes, he 
applied to one of them, requesting that he would 
furnish him with the names of a few respectable 
citizens, from whom to select one to be appointed 
to this commission. The choice has fallen upon 
Thomas Wistar, Jr., who, besides being a man of 
unquestionable integrity, has long taken a deep in- 
terest in the welfare and improvement of the abo- 
rigines of our country. His friendship for these 
people, may, indeed, be considered as hereditary, 
for his father, our beloved friend Thomas Wistar, 
of this city, now in his 86th year, is one, and the 
only surviving one, of the original committee ap- 
pointed in 1795 by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
to promote the gradual improvement and civiliza" 
tion of the Indian tribes; and has been from that 
time, to this, a zealous friend and advocate of their 
cause. 

When the appointment was offered to Thomas 
Wistar, Jr., he declined accepting it, until he had 
satisfied himself, by an inspection of the treaty, 
that nothing would be required of the commissioner 
acting under it, which he could not conscientiously 
perform. Having signified his willingness to ac- 
cept the appointment, he was introduced to the 
president, and the object announced by the secre- 
tary. The president immediately grasped his 
hand in the most friendly manner, and expressed 
his great satisfaction that the commission was 
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likely to be entrusted to him. He declared that! the latter description, not included in the former, 


the Indians were an injured and oppressed people ; 
put that he hoped justice in this case would be done 
to them. 

The subagent, who is located in the vicinity of 
Green Bay, is, or will be, instructed to collect the 
chiefs in council, when required by the Commis- 
sioner, and to afford him every facility in his power 
in the execution of his trust. The government in- 
terpreter, if not otherwise engaged, is required to 
render his services; or, in case of ‘his absence, the 
subagent is enjoined to procure an honest and com- 
petent substitute. 

The commissioner is not burdened with the dan- 
gerous duty of transporting the funds, from which 
the payments are to be made, to the place of dis- 
bursement. Funds, subject to his drafts, are to be 
placed in the most convenient localities where the 
government has deposits; and care is to be taken 
that whenever the recipients are minors, imbecile, 
or otherwise disqualified for taking charge of their 
allotments, they shall be fully secured against em- 
bezzlement or misapplication. 

It is understood that the commissioner is ex- 
pected to set out, on this responsible mission, in a 
few days; and that he is to have the company of our 
esteemed friend Alfred Cope, of Philadelphia, who 
willunquestionably be found an agreeable and valu- 
able auxiliary. We shall await their return with a 
hope, not unmixed with solicitude. 


We understand that our friend Thomas Arnott 
has arrived safely at Liverpool. 





Tae New Miuitia Law or Pennsyivanra.—In 
our 32d number a brief notice was given of a law 
respecting militia trainings which had recently re- 
ceived the Governor’s sanction. Militia trainings 
were understood to be abolished by the recent law ; 
but an inspection of the act, seems to show that 
they are abolished rather in name than in fact. 
The object ostensibly designed by our former mi- 
litia laws, appears in this. An effort is still made 
‘0 preserve the appearance, if not the reality, of 
training the mass of the male population to the use 
ofarms. The following is a synopsis of the act: 

Every white male person between eighteen and 
forty-five years of age, who has resided one month 
in the state, is required to provide himself with a 
substantial uniform ; and those thus provided are to 
form themselves into volunteer companies, under 
Prescribed regulations ; and the companies thus 
formed, to meet in companies for training and dis- 
cipline, not less than twice, and the battalions and 
‘egiments to meet not less than once in each year. 

Lists are to be made of the names of those en- 
rolled in volunteer companies, and also of the males 
between twenty one and forty five years, and all of 


to be deemed delinquent militia men, and subjected 
to a yearly fine of fifty cents. These fines to be 
added, by the county commissioners, to the state 
tax, and collected with it. The fines when col- 
lected, to form a military fund, from which, as far 
as it will go, the expenses of volunteer companies 
are to be defrayed. 

A number of provisions then follow respecting 
the arrangement, election of officers, and payment 
of expenses, of the volunteer companies, which are 
of no interest to the general reader. Such as have 
borne arms in the late Mexican war, and been 
“honourably discharged ;’? and such as serve in 
volunteer companies for five years after the passage 
of this act, are excused from future military service, 
except in time of invasion, insurrection or actual war. 

Nearly, if not exactly, the same class who have 
been exempted by our late militia laws, are, by 
this act, excused from military requisitions. In our 
older laws, ministers of the various religious de- 
nominations, as well as teachers of seminaries, were 
included in the list of exempts; but in the recent 
act, they are not named; and consequently must 
be classed with the volunteer companies, or the 
delinquent militia men. Our older acts, seemed 
tacitly to admit the incompatibility of military ser- 
vice, with the ministry of the gospel; but here is 
an apparent retrogression. The ministers of the 
gospel of peace, within certain ages, and those who 
are employed in training the rising generation, are 
required to join the companies ostensibly associated 
to learn the arts of human destruction, or to pur- 
chase an exemption by the payment of a fine. This 
fine, it is true, is not large; but the principle on 
which it is levied, and the object to which it is ap- 
plied, are both highly objectionable to the advocate 
of inviolable peace. 

The fines are blended in their collection with the 
state tax; and this was probably done to facilitate 
their collection. Though Friends have always re- 
fused to pay military fines, they have freely con- 
tributed their part towards the support of civil go- 
vernment. Men of moderation, who were not scru- 
pulous themselves against complying with the man- 
dates of the law in regard to military service, were 
generally very unwilling to seize the property of 
their conscientious neighbours. Hence the collec- 
tion of militia fines was often entrusted to hands 
from which they were not easily recovered. A 
growing conviction of the uselessness and absurdity 
of militia trainings, has contributed to impede the 
collection of militia fines. It remains to be seen 
whether the same conviction will not oppose an 
equal obstruction to their collection under their new 
disguise. Some observations on the constitution- 
ality of this act, may probably appear in a future 
number. 
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Marriep,—On Fifth day, the 26th ult., at 
Friends Meeting, Gwynedd, Montgomery county, 
Pa., Toomas Wistar, of Abington, to Priscrixa, 
daughter of Edward Foulke of the former place. 


, On Fifth day, the 3d inst., at Friends’ 
Meeting House, New Bedford, Mass., Ropert 
Linptey Murray, son of Robert I. Murray, of New 
York, to Ruta S., daughter of William C. Taber, of 
the former place. 


Drev,—On the 23d of Third month, of pulmonary 
consumption, Carotine M., youngest daughter of 
Aza Allen, of Elliot, Me., sgut nearly 23 years, and 
a member of Berwick Monthly Meeting. 

The subject of this notice possessed an amiable 
disposition, and was much beloved by a large circle 
of relatives and friends. Although from the nature 
of her disease she was unable to converse much 
during the latter part of her illness, yet it was evi- 
dent from the patience and perfect resignation with 
which she bore her physical sufferings, that her 
mind was being prepared for the change that 
awaited her. On being asked by her mother, but 
a short time before her decease, if she was willing 
to go, and thought she should be happy, she answer- 
ed with emphasis, certainly, mother. Her friends, 


therefore, have the consoling hope that she is now 
joining that innumerable company who surround 
the Throne, in giving praises to Him who sits 
thereon. 

, On the morning of the 3d inst., Joanna 
Soputa, danghter of Thomas Kimber, of this city. 


Drownep,—In the Cayuga Lake, on the 6th of 
last month, near the residence of his father in 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Joseru C., eldest 
son of Richard and Margaret Snell, a promising, 
intelligenc boy, of about 9 years of age. 

This dear child, although of such tender years, 
appears to have experienced the softening impres- 
sions of his Saviour’s love ; for while on his way to 
the water in company with two of his little sisters, 
he spoke to them of the watchful care of the Al- 
mighty, and remarked, “ That if their Heavenly 
Father should stop thinking of them, they would 
die in a moment ;”’ and when his little sister asked 
‘if he should be afraid to die?’ he replied, “ No; 
for it would be wrong to be afraid.”” Thus furnish- 
ing additional evidence that the Lord in his con- 
tinued mercy, ceases not to reveal himself unto 
babes. This afflictive dispensation has been a 
close trial to the bereaved parents, but they with 
their friends are cheered by an humble trust, that 
pes Lamb has been gathered into the Redeemer’s 
old. 

Our beloved friends Benjamin Seebohm and 
Robert Lindsay, attended the funeral, which was 
very large and solemn ; the former was extensively 
engaged in testifying of the mercies and love of 
Him, who said “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


The formation of a First-day school in the de- 
graded and populous district of Spitalfields, is a 
subject which has long engaged the attention of 
some Friends of Devonshire House Monthly 
Meeting. Suitable premises having after much 
inquiry been met with in the midst of a dense 
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population of the working classes, a meeting was 
called on the 7th ultimo, to ascertain what amount 
of assistance in teaching might be calculated 
upon. The meeting was attended by a consider. 
able number of Friends of London and the neigh- 
bourhood, and a lively interest was manifested jn 
the proposed undertaking, as well on account of 
the hetficial results likely to accrue to the in. 
structors themselves, as of the boon which may 
be thus afforded to the neglected objects of their 
care. There was most encouraging promise of 
sufficient number of teachers, from amongs* the 
young men residing within reach ; and a valuable 
addition was agreed to be made to the school 
officers, in a visiting committee of older Friends, 
whose countenance and occasional presence might 
prove of real service to the institution. The 
utterly destitute condition of the children of the 
poor in the crowded parts of this great city, is 
appalling; the avenues of good seem to be closed 
against them, whilst those which lead to eyil 
stand open to the widest extent. The desire to 
be instrumental, in however small a degree, in 
arresting the torrent of ungodliness and iniquity, 
was felt by the meeting; and it was accompanied 
by a care that those who engage in the work may 
adhere with simplicity and steadfastness to our 
Christian principles, and maintain a faithful re- 
gard to their individual line of duty. 
London Friend. 


REPORT TO THE YEARLY MEETING OF THE COM- 
MITTEE TO SUPERINTEND THE BOARDING 
SCHOOL AT WESTTOWN. 


During the year ending Tenth month 1848 
sixty six boys and sixty girls were admitted, and 
the average number of pupils for the same period 
was one hundred and ninety three, viz.: one 
hundred and ten boys and eighty three girls. 

Two deaths have occurred among the pupils 
during the year ; with the exception of these, and 
a few cases of indisposition, mostly slight, the 
family has been favoured with good health. Dis- 
cipline has been maintained, the domestic arrange- 
ments judiciously attended to, and general order 
and harmony have prevailed throughout the Inst!- 
tution. 

Meetings for Divine worship have been regu- 
larly held as usual on First and Fifth-days. 

The stated examinations of the school have 
been attended as heretofore by sub-committees 
appointed for that purpose, and have afforded 10 
general satisfactory evidence of the advancement 
of the pupils in their various studies. The Holy 
Scriptures are frequently read, and portions of 
them, and Barclay’s Catechism and Bevan s 
View committed to memory ; and we believe the 
teachers endeavour to fulfil their important duties 
with industry and perseverance. 

The disbursements for family expenses, s4!:- 
ries, wages, and incidental charges, have been 
$16,974.60, and for repairs and improvements, 
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84.42, making ther, $17,559.02. The 
errr "charged ae bene and tuition, is $15,- 
474.01; the profits on merchandise, and receipts 
from other sources, were $633.40, making to- 
gether, $16,107.41, and leaving a deficiency in 
the school department, of $1,450.97. The net 
income from the rent of the farm was $1,292.13. 
After crediting the general account with this 
sum, there remains a debt against the school of 
g159.48. 

Since the last report, the boys’ gallery and 
wash-house have been thoroughly refitted. An 
abundant supply of water for family use, which 
was much needed, has been obtained, and being 
introduced into the kitchen and adjacent rooms, 
is found to be a great convenience. 

Several other improvements have been made, 
most of which have been furnished.without ex- 
pense to the Institution; and it is contemplated 
to make others, which it is expected will be paid 
for in like manner. 

Upon a recent examination of the farm-house, 

the roof was found to be in such a decayed con- 
dition, as to preclude the probability of repairing 
it to any advantage. Much of the wood work 
throughout the building is also out of repair, and 
the floor of the piazza fronting it, so nearly worn 
out, that it will soon have to be renewed. The 
building is old, and the arrangement of the 
apartments exceedingly inconvenient, and not cal- 
culated to accommodate the large number of 
Friends that necessarily have to be entertained 
and lodged there. The alterations and additions 
which would be required to answer that purpose, 
would involve an expense not widely differing 
from the cost of putting up a new building 
adapted to the object in view. The old barn 
which was on the property at the time it was 
purchased, as well as the wagon-house, are also in 
a very dilapidated condition, and must soon be 
thoroughly repaired or replaced by others. The 
cost of erecting a house of the description alluded 
to, 1s estimated at $6,500, and a barn with car- 
riage and wagon-house attached, might be built 
for $2,500. 
_ If the means could be obtained to make these 
improvements, it would be desirable to do so at 
an early period, as the present condition of the 
buildings renders them scarcely tenantable. 

A concern is cherished by the Committee, to 
conduct this interesting and important Institution 
in conformity with our Christian principles and 
testimonies ;—they acknowledge, however, that 
they would be enabled to enforce some of the 
necessary regulations more effectually, if there 
Was a more fervent and united co-operation on the 
7s of those who place their children at the 
; hool. The beneficial influence which we be- 

leve this Seminary has had upon the children of 
our Society, should be an encouragement to per- 
na in et maintaining it, not doubting 
: at as there is a humble reliance upon Him who 
as hitherto blessed the efforts of those con- 





















cerned in its management, the everlasting welfare, 
as well as the literary improvement of many of 
the rising generation, will still continue to be 
promoted by it. 

It being the usual period for the new appoint- 
ment of the Committee, the subject is noticed 
for the attention of the Yearly Meeting. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee, THomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 13th, 1849. 





Extracts from a Speech of Horack MANN, 
of Massachusetts, in the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington, on the 23d of Second 
month, 1849, on Slavery and the Slave-Trade 
in the District of Columbia. 

(Concluded from page 527.) 

5. My next proposition, therefore, is this: 
That as Congress can do nothing excepting what 
it is empowered to do by the Constitution, and as 
the Constitution does not empower it to establish 


slavery here, it cannot establish slavery here, nor 
continue it. 


Where is there any express power given to 
Congress by the Constitution to establish slavery ? 
Where is the article, section, or clause? I de- 
mand to have the title shown. Thousands of 
human beings are not to be robbed of all their 
dearest rights; and they and their children, for- 
ever, by strained construction, or apocryphal 
authority, doomed to bondage. Will those who 
say that Congress cannot establish a banking in- 
stitution by construction, nor aid internal improve- 
ments, nor enact a tariff—will they say that it 
can make a man a slave, and all his posterity slaves, 
by construction ? 

Nor can any power to establish slavery be de- 
duced from the 18th clause of the 8th section of 
the Ist article of the Constitution, which gives 
Congress power “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution” 
the powers that are granted. 

What power is granted to Congress, for the 
exercise of which, the establishment of slavery in 
this District is a necessary means or preliminary? 
Congress has power to lay and collect taxes; to 
borrow money ; to regulate commerce ; to estab- 
lish uniform rules of naturalization; to coin 
money ; to punish counterfeiters; to establish post 
offices and post roads ; to promote the progress of 
science and the arts ; to establish courts ; to define 
and punish piracies on the high seas, and so forth, 
and so forth. But to what one of all these powers, 
is the power to establish slavery in the District 
of Columbia a necessary incident? If slavery in 
the District of Columbia were to cease to-day, 
could not the government continue to exercise 
every function which it has heretofore exercised? 
If so, then the existence of slavery inthis District 
is not “necessary” to the exercise of any of the 
expressly granted powers. I call upon any gen- 
tleman to name any one power of this government 
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which cannot be exercised, which must necessa-| to establish or continue slavery in this District 
rily cease, if slavery should cease to be, in this} but again, and again, by the strongest implica. 
District of Columbia? I pause for a reply. tions possible, it prohibits the exercise of such 
Well, then, if a power to establish slavery in | power. 
this District is not among the granted powers,| In regard to this whole matter of slavery, the 
and if it is not necessary for the exercise of any | Constitution touches the subject with an averted 
one of the granted powers, then it is nowhere—it | face. The abhorred word “slave” is nowhere 
does not exist at all. No power of Congress, then, | mentioned in it. The Constitution is ashamed to 
exists, either for the creation or for the contin-| utter such a name. The country, coming fresh 
uance of slavery in this District ; and all the legis- | from that baptism of fire—the American Reyolu. 
lation of Congress upon this subject is beyond or | tion—would not profane its lips with this unhal- 
against the Constitution. lowed word. Hence, circumlocution is resorted 
Congress, then, does not and cannot legalize | to. It seeks to escape a guilty confession. Like 
slavery in this District. It found slavery in ex-| a culprit, in whom some love of character stil] 
istence in the States; and it does not abolish it, | survives, it speaks of its offence without calling it 
or interfere with it, because it has no power of! by name. 
“‘ exclusive legislation” in them. But Congress But let us look to the prohibitions of the Con- 
has as much right to go into any State and abo- | stitution ; for 1 maintain that there is not only no 
lish slavery there, as any State, even Virginia or | power, express or implied, in the Constitution, 
Maryland, has to come into this District with its authorizing Congress to create or continue slavery 
laws, and establish slavery here. I suppose that | in this District, but that it is debarred and prohi- 
no jurist will contend that Congress could have | bited from doing so again and again. 
passed the act of 1793, for the recapture of fugitive | 1 suppose no one will deny that the positive 
slaves, had it not been for the third clause in the | prohibitions against the exercise of certain enu- 
second section of the fourth article of the Consti- | merated powers, apply to Congress, when legislat- 
tution, which provides for the redelivery of a fu- | ing for this District, just as much as when legis- 
gitive slave, on the claim of his master. By this ; lating for the Union at large. This doctrine has 
article in the Constitution, the case of fugitive ' recently been strongly asserted by Mr. Calhoun 
slaves only is provided for. If a master volun- | in the Senate of the United States ; and, as I would 
tarily carries his slave into a free State, and the | gladly produce conviction in Southern minds, [ 
slave departs from his possession, he cannot re- | make useof this Southern authority. He affirms 
claim him. Why not? Why cannot Congress | that Congress, in legislating for the Territories, 
pass a law, that if a man takes a dozen slaves to | “‘is subject to many and important restrictions 
Boston, and they there see fit to strike for wages, | and conditions, of which some are expressed and 
and to leave his possession because their terms | others implied. Among the former may be 
are not complied with—why is it, I ask, that Con- | classed all the general and absolute prohibitions 
gress cannot pass a law authorizing their seizure | of the Constitution; that is, all those which pro- 
and delivery into their master’s hands? The rea- | hibit the exercise of certain powers under any cir- 
son is, that the Constitution has conferred upon | cumstances. In this class is included the prohi- 
Congress no such express power ; nor is any such | bition of granting titles of nobility ; passing er 
power implied as being necessary to the exercise | post facto laws, and bills of attainder ; the sus- 
of any power that isexpressed. And if Congress | pension of the writ of habeas corpus, except in 
cannot so much as restore a slave to a master, | certain cases; making laws respecting the estab- 
who has voluntarily carried him into a free State, | lishment of religion, or its free exercise, and 
how can it continue slavery in this District, after | every other of like description.” 
Maryland has ceded it to this government, whose| Will any man say that Congress can pass a0 
fundamental organic law gives it no power to, ex post facto law for this District, and defend it- 
create or to continue slavery here ? self by referring to its power of exclusive legisla- 
Suppose Maryland had ceded her share of the | tion over it? Can Congress pass a bill of attain- 
District to Massachusetts, would not every slave | det, corrupting the blood of an inhabitant of this 
in it have been instantaneously free by the Con- | District, or repeal or suspend at any time, his 
stitution of Massachusetts? They would have | right to a writ of Aabeas corpus, or establish a 
been transferred to a free jurisdiction—just as | religion here, or interdict the free exercise there- 
much as an individual owner of a slave passes| of? No jurist, no statesman, will pretend it. — 
under a free jurisdiction, when he voluntarily | But there is andther prohibition in the Consti- 
takes his slave to the North. The legal existence | tution every whit as full and explicit as any of 
of slavery was annulled in this District, when | these. The fifth article of amendment declares 
Congress exercised its “exclusive’’ power over | that “no person shall be” “deprived of life, lib- 
it, just as much as the debtor's right to be dis-| erty, or property, without due process of law. 
charged under the Maryland bankrupt law was| Here the Constitution uses the word “ person 
annulled. —the most comprehensive word it could find. 
But I go further than this ; and I say that the | “No PERSON shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
Constitution not only does not empower Congress ! or property, without due process of law.” 
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Now, it will be seen that the word “ person’’ is 
used in the Constitution in the most comprehen- 
sive sense. It embraces Indians, if taxed ; it 
embraces natives of Africa; it embraces appren- 
tices and slaves, or those held to service or labour ; 
and it embraces every citizen, from the humblest 
to the highest, from the most true tothe most 
treasonable. It embraces all, from the slave to 
the President of the United States. And, after 
having used the word to embrace all these classes 
and descriptions of men, it proceeds to say, in an 


amendment, that ‘“‘no PERSON shall be deprived 


of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” (Amendment, article 5.) 


The law of Maryland ceded this District to 
Congress, “ in full and absolute right, as well of 


soil as of person, residing or to reside therein.” 
Now, Congress, in attempting to legalize slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia, has provided, in 


terms, by its adoption of the Maryland laws, that 


one man may hold another man in bondage in this 
District, “ WITHOUT DUE PROCESS OF LAW,” and 


indeed, without any process of law. “ Process of 


law” means legal proceedings. It is a phrase 
that does not pertain to the legislature, but to the 
courts. It means the institution of a suit in civil 
matters; the finding of an indictment, or an in- 
formation in criminal ones; the issuing of sub- 
penas for witnesses, &c., in both. (See Art. 6 
of Amendments to the Constitution. ) 

Now, a slave isa person deprived of his liberty 
and property, without any process of law. There 
has been no “due” process of law to reduce him 


to this miserable condition; there has been no 


process of law at all. A slave, therefore, in this 
District is deprived of his liberty and property, 
in pursuance of the laws of Congress, without any 
legal process whatever, and therefore in flagrant 
contradiction of the fifth article of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States. 
Hence, the act of Congress, purporting to continue 
the Maryland laws respecting slavery in this Dis- 
trict, was, and is, and forever must be, until the 
Constitution is altered, null and void. 

When Congress attempted to legalize and per- 
petuate slavery in this District, it violated the 
fourth article of the Amendments, which declares 
“the right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures. If Congress cannot 
authorize domiciliary searches and seizures against 
4 single individual, can it degrade a whole race 
of men to the condition of slaves, and then say 
that, because theysare slaves, they shall not be 
secure ; but shall be at the mercy of any alleged 
master, in regard to their persons—to be com- 
manded and restrained, to be bought and sold ? 
If Congress cannot authorize searches and seizures 
of houses, papers, and effects, can it get around 
the Constitution, by sa ing we will create a class 
of persons who shall have no power of owning 


any houses ffects, to be searched or 
seized ? ae or effects, to searche 
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Again: Congress shall pass “no bill of attain 
der.” What is a bill of attainder? Itis a bill 
that works corruption of blood. It disfranchises 
its object. It takes away from him the common 
privileges of a citizen. It makes a man incapable 
of acquiring, inheriting, or transmitting property ; 
incapable of holding office, or acting as attorney 
for others; and it shuts the door of the courts 
against him. These disabling consequences may 
descend toa man’s children after him, though this 
is not necessary. Now, to pass such a bill is a 
thing which Congress cannot do. But, when 
Congress undertook to legalize slavery in this 
District, it undertook to do all this, and worse 
than allthis. It attainted, not individuals mere- 
ly, but a whole race. A slave is an outlaw : that 
is, he cannot make a contract; he cannot prose- 
cute and defend in court; property cannot be ac- 
quired by him, or devised to him, or transmitted 
through him. A white man may give his testi- 
mony against him, but he cannot give his testi- 
mony against a white man. He is despoiled of 
his liberam legem—his birthright. He cannot 
own the food or clothes he has earned. What is 
his, is his master’s. And this corruption of blood, 
which the law of slavery works, does not stop 
with the first, nor with the second generation— 
not with the tenth nor the ten thousandth ; but 
by the theory of the law, goes on forever. Bills 
of. attainder, during the history of the worst 
periods of the world, have applied to individuals 
only, or at most toa family. But here, Congress, 
in defiance of the Constitution, has undertaken to 
establish a degraded caste in society, and to per- 
petuate it through all generations. Now, can 
any reasonable man fora moment suppose that 
the Constitution meant to debar Congress from 
passing acts of attainder against individuals, but 
to permit it to pass wholesale, sweeping laws, 
working disfranchisement of an entire race, and 
entailing degradation forever. 

Let us look at another general prohibition of 
the Constitution: “ No title of nobility shall be 
granted by the United States,” (article 1, section 
9, clause 8.) 

Now is it not inconceivable that the Constitu- 
tion should interdict the bestowment of special 
favours to distinguished individuals for meri- 
torious services, and yet should authorize Con- 
gress to confer the highest of all earthly prero- 
gatives—the prerogative over property, liberty, 
and volition itself—upon one class of men over 
another class of men? Yet, if Congress can create 
or legalize slavery, it can establish the worst order 
of nobility that ever existed. It can give to one 
class of men the power to own and to control, to 
punish and to despoil, another class: to sell 
father, mother, wife and children into bondage. 
To prohibit Congress from doing one of these 
things, and to permit it to do the other, is strain- 
ing out a gnat, while swallowing a camel—a whole 
caravan of camels! 

But the same clause in the Constitution which 
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gives Congress the power of exclusive legislation 
over this District, also empowers it “ to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State, in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings.” If, then, Congress has any constitu- 
tional power to legalize slavery in this District, it 
has the same power to legalize it (that is, to create 
it) in all places, in the State of Massachusetts or 
New York, or any other, where it may have ob- 
tained territory from a State, for a fort, magazine, 
arsenal, dock-yard, or other needful buildings. 
Where it has obtained land in the middle of a 
city—Philadelphia, New York, Boston, or Chi- 
cago—for a custom house, it may create slavery 
there. The power to do this is conferred in pre- 
cisely the same words as the power by which it 
has been held that slavery can be established in 
the District of Columbia. 

One point more, sir, and I have done. Why, 
says my opponent, did not the right to hold slaves 
continue after the change of jurisdiction as well 
as the right to hold horses? For the plainest of 
all reasons, I answer, for the reason that a horse 
is property by the universal consent of mankind, 
by the recognition of every civilized court in 
Christendom, without any positive law declaring 
it to be the subject of ownership. But a man is 
not property without positive law; without a law 
declaring him to be the subject of ownership. 
There was such a positive law in Maryland; but 


Congress, for want of constitutional authority, 
could not enact, revive, or continue it. And such 
I verily believe would have been the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, had the 
question been carried before them immediately 


subsequent to the act of 1801. But now, as 
slavery has existed practically in the District for 
half a century, it is proper to pass a law abolish- 
ing it. Itis better, under the present cireum- 
stances, that slavery should be abolished here by 
a law of Congress, than by the decision of a court; 
because Congress can provide an indemnity for 
the owners, and let the slaves gofree. But should 
it be abolished by a legal adjudication, every 
slave would be hurried away to the South, and 
sold, he and his descendants, into perpetual bon- 
dage. 
ee 
Foreign Correspondence of the New York Recorder. 


JERUSALEM AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


Nablous, (Sychem,) April 25, 1848. 

I was never more happily disappointed than in 
the general appearance of modern Jerusalem. So 
many have spoken disparagingly of it as a town, 
that I had formed an unfavourable opinion of its 
aspect. Doubtless many come hither with ex- 
pectations unduly raised ; and the disappointment 
they meet naturally throws the mind too far out 
of balance the other side, and even the city’s real 
worth is not seen. Jerusalem is at present a 
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comparatively small city; yet it is, in every ro. 
spect, in and of itself, one of the finest specimens 
of an old town now existing. Its walls are com. 
plete and in perfect repair, which can probably 
be said of no other city of the East. There js 
no suburb, not a cottage even being seen without 
the wall, which again makes Jerusalem peculiar 
as an old town. Although situated on three 
hills, it nevertheless stands in a depression, loftier 
summits rising about it, in an almost unbroken 
chain; literally the “mountains being round 
about Jerusalem.” “ Beautiful for situation ” 
indeed is it, whether viewed from the western 
mountains where I first beheld it; from the 
northern summit of Scopus, from whence the 
Roman Titus stood in admiration, and like an 
eagle looked down on his prey ; from the Mount of 
Olives on the east, where every visitor, like 
Jesus, looks over it; or, finally, from the southern 
hills, whence one gains the first view of the city 
in coming from Bethlehem. Everywhere the 
view is complete and charming. The finest dis. 
tant view is doubtless that from Scopus, on the 
old road towards Samaria and Nazareth; the 
point from which Jesus himself, doubtless, when 
a boy of twelve years, first looked on the city 
where he was to toil and suffer and die,—a view 
which every traveller should be sure to take as 
he passes over the summit on his journey to the 
north. The view from the Mount of Olives, 
however, is of course far the most charming. It 
is near,—the whole city is in view, spread out 
below the beholders, and it is the point of view 
made interesting by many an incident of history, 
from the days of David down through the times 
of Nehemiah and Christ, and the Roman Titus, 
even to our day. Jerusalem is indeed externally 
a beautiful city. 

Coming within the gates, the town is not less 
attractive. It is an Eastern city, and the streets 
are narrow and crowded, yet they are remarkably 
straight, as a single glance at Mr. Catherwood’s 
or Dr. Robinson’s map will show. Unlike the 
streets of Cairo, and many a large Eastern city, 
they are paved ; and unlike those of Constantino 
ple, they are comparatively neat and clean. Even 
the Jews’ quarter, here as everywhere, the oldest 
portion of the town, is in all these respects pre- 
eminent. The houses, as well as the walls, are 
almost universally structures of the middle ages, 
and of later periods; everywhere of that same 
yellowish limestone which covers the whole land 
of Judea,—a kind of building material which 
gives a peculiarly dull and monotonous aspect [0 
the towns and villages of Palestine, though 1 
gives on the other hand, a pleasing aspect 0 
strength, and of security from fire and other 
casualties. 

The inhabitants of modern Jerusalem are also 
interesting, being divided into Jews, Mahomedans, 
and Christians. No traveller should fail to take 
a guide who is personally known and respecte 


by this people, and to spend at least half a day 
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in visiting the Jews’ quarter, going familiarly 
from sy e to synagogue, and from house to 
house. Their quarter is in the southern portion 
of the city, on the east side of Mount Zion,—the 
oldest portion of Jerusalem, and the part nearest 
the old temple area. The external appearance 
of the people strikes one immediately on entering. 
The features of all are finely formed, and the 
skin is peculiarly fair apd even beautiful; and 
really the Jewish females, here as elsewhere, have 
the personal charms which I had once supposed 
the mere fancy of poets and novelists had given 
them. The men as well as the women are dis- 
tinguished by their head-dress. That of the men 
consists of a very high sugar-loaf cap or bonnet, 
over which, at the bottom, is wound a shawl (ur 
turban) of dark, checked cotton. That of the 
women is a similar bonnet, of a light colour, and 
a turban (usually white) wound about the centre 
and towards the top of the bonnet. The men 
wear the beard, though usually trimmed so as 
not to exceed three or four inches in length. The 
women are unveiled, and taken as a class, they 
are really among the fairest of their sex, worthy 
the compliments of the wise, but somewhat amor- 
ous king of old. 

A large proportion of the Jews are Spanish, 
and Polish, and Germans, and of other nations, 
speaking their own languages; but many are 
natives of Jerusalem, and all read, and, as I 
learned to my surprise, speak among themselves 
their native Hebrew. And, by the way, one of 
the most interesting proofs of their familiarity 
with the ancient language of Israel, is to be seen 
at the English Chapel, on Sunday morning, when 
at the usual Scripture readings of the service, 
many converted Jews may be observed, following 
the reader with their Hebrew Bibles before them. 
The Jews are peculiarly hospitable, ever ready to 
gratify the visitor’s curiosity in looking at their 

ouses, their furniture, their books, and even 
their women ; for females, though seated behind a 
screen and in a gallery at the synagogues, and 
occupying tho lower part of the sitting-room at 
home, and though treated somewhat as servants 
and inferiors, are not, as among the Turks, shut 
out from society. The houses of the Jews of 
Jerusalem, like those of the East generally, con- 
sist of an open court, the rooms of the house oe- 
cupying two or three sides of the wall ; the parlor 
or principal sitting-room being spacious and 
arranged much like the one described at Cairo. 
Most of the men are engaged in mercantile and 
mechanical pursuits, oeaiis in an humble way ; 
but, as in Solomon’s time, still distinguished for 
their skill in working precious stones; and the 
visitor will hardly get away from their quarter 
without purchasing, at least, a seal of the blood- 
stone of Judea, carved with the crown of ancient 
Israel, or with some Hebrew motto like this: 
“Pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” Some of 
them are devoted to religious pursuits, and may 
be found at almost any hour in their houses, or 


what may perhaps be called the library of the 
synagogue reading the Talmud ina peculiar nasal 
chant, and with a continual rocking of the body 
back and forth. The glory of Judah has indeed 
departed, but in almost every Eastern city, and 
especially in Jerusalem, the children of Judah 
are still among the most interesting objects for 
the traveller’s study. 

The Mohammedans of Jerusalem are partly the 
native Arabs, partly Turkish soldiers, and a host 
of religious devotees from almost all the Moham- 
medan world. Jerusalem is, next to Mecca, the 
sacred city of the Mohammedans; and as their 
claim to this sacred place is disputed by both 
Jews and Christians, they are brought peculiarly 
into conflict with men of other religions, and na- 
turally, therefore, bigotry is peculiarly rife; in- 
stances of which the visitor will almost daily 
witness. One day during my stay two Ameri- 
cans, by mistake, got into one of the long arched 
passages that lead to the mosque, without any sus- 
picion of intruding on hallowed ground, when sud- 
denly, the first intimation they had of their infidel 
rashness, was the stones flying about their heads, 
thrown by Turkish soldiers ; and the shower con- 
tinued till they had got far out of sight of that 
section of the city. Another day I was walking 
to the Jews’ quarters through a street that ap- 
proached the sacred mosque, and some children 
of the Arabs, usually polite to Europeans, called 
me swine and Jew, and told me to be off. I ex- 
pected a similar attack from the people, but mild 
looks and words made them ashamed, apparently, 
of their rudeness, and I pursued my course un- 
molested. Coolness, without any show.of bravado, 
is best with this or any other people. 

Of Christians in Jerusalem there is every 
variety,—Greeks and Armenians, and Europeans 
of various nations. The western and _ north- 
western portions of the city, the hill of Akra, and 
the west of Zion are principally their quarters. 
A few are engaged in traffic, but many more 
were shut up in the Coptic, Greek, Armenian, 
and Latin convents. It is pleasant to find amon 
this mixture such a company as that soma 
with the Protestant mission here; a union nomi- 
nally of the Protestants of Europe, the bishop 
being a most amiable and truly pious Swiss gen- 
tleman, but the predominant influence evidently 
being that of the English church. Their efforts 
are directed principally towards the Jews, and 
though comparatively few have openly embraced 
Christianity, yet a small light is placed on this 
hill most cheering to behold. The mission of the 
American Board, which has for its particular 
object the spiritual improvement of the Americans, 
no longer exists at Jerusalem, but it is removed 
to Beyrout, and the neighbouring mountains of 
Lebanon. Truly, if it were only the modern city 
that the traveller should behold, its commanding 
situation, its walls, its structures, and especially 
its inhabitants, Jerusalem would, nevertheless, be 
one of the first of Eastern cities to be visited. 
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DOUBT NOT 


BY J. M. KNOWLTON, 


When the day of life is dreary, 

And when gloom thy course enshrouds— 
When thy steps are faint and weary, 

And thy spirit dark with clouds, 
Steadfast still in thy well doing, 

Let thy soul forget the past— 
Steadfast still the right pursuing, 

Doubt not! joy shall come at last. 


Striving still, and onward pressing, 
Seek not future years to know, 

But deserve the wished for blessing, 
It shall come, though it be slow. 

Never tiring—upward gazing— 
Let thy fears aside be cast, 

And thy trials tempting, braving— 
Doubt not! joy shall come at last! 


Keep not thou thy soul regretting, 
Seek the good—spurn evil’s thrall, 
Though thy foes thy path besetting, 
Thou shalt triumph o’er them all. 
Though each year but bring thee sadness, 
And thy youth be fleeting fast, 
There’ll be time enough for gladness— 
Doubt not! joy shall come at last! 


His fond eye is watching o’er thee— 
His strong arm shal! be thy guard— 
Duty’s path is straight before thee, 
It shall lead to thy reward. 
By thy ills thy faith made stronger, 
Mould the future by the past— 
Hupe thou on a little longer ! 
Doubt not! joy shall come at last! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—The steamship America brings dates 
to the 2ist ult. The jury in the case of Charles 
Gavan Duffy had been discharged, not being able 
to agree, and the prisoner had been liberated on 
biil. The Cholera is said to be greatly on the in- 
crease in Paris. Up to the 19th ult. there had been 
1762 cases, of which 1022 had proved fatal. The 
French Government had finally determined upon 
intervention for the restoration of the Pope, and an 
army was to be shipped to Civita Vecchia for that 
purpose. The excuse given for this measure, seems, 
as nearly as we can understand it, to be something 
like this: That the reaction produced by the vic- 
tories of Austria in Northern Italy, would be likely 
to be fatal to liberal institutions in the central states 
of the Peninsula; to ae which, France will 
intervene to secure a free and liberal government 
to the Roman people, under the sovereignty of the 
Pope. The bill granting 1,200,000 francs to meet 
the expenses of the expedition, passed the Assem- 
bly by 395 to 283. On the final passage, the total 
vote was less than a quorum, the opposition party 
having abstained from voting; but next day (17th) 
the bill was passed by 388 to 131. It is reported 
that among the terms which France will impose on 
the Pope, as the conditions of his return to Rome, 
are—a general amnesty, a complete secular govern- 
ment, inviolability of political liberty, abolition of 
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the Inquisition and ecclesiastical tribunals—except 
in the matter of the cloup ene the suppression oj 
ers. The Roman Repub. 


proprietary religious or 
lican Government appears to have conducted affaj;s 
with much prudence and true liberality of feeling 
and it is certainly hard that the people cannot be 
suffered to choose their own rulers. The Inqui- 
sition having been abolished some time since, the 
buildings of that institution have been changed into 
lodgings for the poor. The Romans have made 
considerable preparations for defending their ter;j- 
tory, but there is very little probability that they 
will be able to resist the French invasion. This 
intervention is acknowledged to be with the know. 
ledge, and not against the consent, of England. A 
counter revolution has taken place in Tuscany ; the 
Republic is overthrown, and it is reported that the 
Grand Duke has returned to Florence. A despe- 
rate battle between the Neapolitans and Sicilians 
had taken place at Catania, which ended in the 
capture and sack of the city. Syracuse then sur. 
rendered without fighting, and it appears that Pa. 
lermo is the only place, of much strength, remain- 
ing in the hands of the Sicilians. In Genoa, the 
Republicans have been completely put down. 
Venice was besieged by the Austrians, but was 
still holding out at the last accounts. When the 
defeat of the Sardinians was announced there, the 
Assembly resolved, by acclamation, to continue to 
resist to the last extremity. The Admiral of the 
Sardinian fleet in the Adriatic, had pledged his 
word not to desert Venice. The war in Hungary 
still progresses favourably for the Hungarians, and 
the entire expulsion of the Austrians from that 
country would seem to be not improbable, unless 
Russia comes to their assistance. Germany is stil 
in a state of great confusion. The Prussian govern- 
ment is said to have obtained the assent of a few 
of the small states, such as Hesse Cassel, Brunswick 
and Weimar, to the assumption of the Imperial 
dignity by the King, but it is considered scarcely 
probable that Austria, Bavaria, Hanover and Saxony 
will consent to it. 

Canada appears now to be tolerably quiet. 

The New York canal from Buffalo to Albany, was 
opened on the 1st inst. 

The oe Court has decided the Iowa and 
Missouri boundary case, in favour of lowa, giving 
her the southern boundary she claimed. The 
people of Iowa, and probably of the disputed ter- 
ritory also, were much gratified by this decision. 

Canirornia.—-There have been lately some ar- 
rivals of gold, in considerable quantities, from this 
territory. A recent arrival from Rio de Janeiro, re- 
ported that about fifty American vessels, either then 
were, or had been there, bound to the gold regions 
There are said to be 3,000 Americans at Panama, 
waiting passage. The California, the first steamer 
on the line, had not returned to Panama, having 
been deserted by her crew at San Francisco. The 
second steamer, the Oregon, had passed up ‘° 
coast, crowded with passengers. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee Room, Arc 
street, on Second day afternoon, Fifth mo. 1th, 2 ‘ 
o'clock. Cuartes Extis, Secretary. 

Philada., Fourth month 28th, 1819. Jt 





